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*[ speak in the spirit of tive British [ American?) law, 
which makes liberty commensurate with, and insepara- 
ble from, the British [A aerican? } soil—which proclaims, 
even to the stranger and the sojourner, the grey he 
sets his foot upon British [American?) earth, it the 

roand on which he treads is holy, an consecrated by 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation. No matter in 
what langaage his doom may have been pronounced ;— 
no matter what complexion, incompatible with freedom, 
an Indian or an African sun may have burnt upon him; 
—no matter in what disastrous battle his liberty may 
have been cloven down:—no matter with what solemni- 
ties he may have been devoted upon the altar of slavery: 
the first moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, 
[4merica?) the altar and the god sink together in the 
dust; hissoul walks abroad in her own majesty; his bo- 
dy swells beyond the measure of his chains, that burst 
from around him, and be stands redeemed, regencruted, 
and disenthralied, by the irresistible Genius of Universal 
Emancipation.”"—CURnan. 























DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Report of Mr. Alexander, from the Com- 
mittee for the District of Columbia, 
on the Resolutions submitted by Mr. 

Miner, relating to slavery in the 

Districi—1829.* 

The most remarkable feature o° tu’s 
Report is its total destitution of sympathy 
for the oppressed, of shame for the incon- 
sistency of government, and of alarm for 
the rapid extension of Slavery. It is pre- 
cisely such a paper as one might naturally 
suppose would be presented to a club of 
slaveholders, assembled together to quiet 
their consciences by arguing that the ex- 
istence of the evil would be less hazard- 
ous and demoralizing than its removal. 
If, in fact, Congress has no right to leg- 
islate upon this subject, even so far as 
the District of Columbia is concerned, 
weshould at least expect, in a report in- 
tended for that body, to find some senti- 
ments worth treasuring up, and befitting 
a republican legislature. But here we 
are disappointed. « 

Almost at the outset, the Committee 
do not hesitate to make the following 
bold avowal : 

“It is with sincere regret they per- 
ceive a spirit in some part of the com- 
munity, however well meant, constantly 
agitating a question that must, in the 
end, unless suffered to rest, be produc- 
tive of serious mischief, if not danger, to 
the peace and harmony of the Union.” 

“It is with sincere regret” that we 
perceive Mr. Alexander’s moral percep- 
tions are so obtuse, and that his heart is 
£0 cold. He is willing that slavery, like 
a deadly gangrene, should prey upon the 
vitals of the country, and cast a disastrous 
eclipse over the sun-light of our fame, 





* These strictures were commenced in the 
Journal of the Times, in March last, but at that 
period I was unable to complete them. As Con- 
gress is now in session, and possibly the Report 
may be called up for its consideration, their 
present publication may not prove unseasonable. 





and grow up to the maturity of despair 
and revenge, and thrive under the spe- 
cial patronage of Congress, because, for- 
sooth! the question of abolition, when- 
ever agitated, must produce a public ex- 
citement! This argument may be worth 
something at the sguth—it may sa) 
the buyers and sellers of human flesh— 
but it is the perfection of sophistry to 
men of principle and common sense. 
Who is so chimerical as to believe, that 
slavery, if left to itself, will work out its 
own cure? It may, indeed—but not 
peaceably, not without breaking up the 
foundations of the republic—through an 
ocean of blood, through an atmosphere 
of flame. And who imagines that the 
work of emancipation can be 
plished, in a reasonable time, or at au; 
period, without rousing the selfi ness, 
the phrenzy, and the avarice of unprin- 
eipled men? We know that the contro- 
versy is acquiring a broader scope and a 
higher importance, and that it must be 
managed with consummate pru ‘ence as 
well as untiring energy. It is true, diffi- 
culties tower on every side; but this 
is one of the strongest reasons why the 
subject should not be suffered to rest. In 
the emphatic and stirring language of a 
well-known philanthropist, all the friends 
of the cause must Go TO WoRK—KEEP 
TO WORK—HOLD ON, AND NEVER GIVE 
up, And they will do it--they are at 
work, all over the country, ‘a a variety 
of operations, by individual and combined 
efforts. Nor will Mr. Alexander be able 
to satisfy the people, that it is for their 
interest, or safety, or honor, to perpetu- 
ate the evils of slavery. 

Another reason, we are gravely told, 
why it is impolitic to meddle with the 
subject, is, that a gleam of hope thrown 
upon their dreary pathway, or a distant 
prospect of liberation for themselves or 


comMe- 


worst apology for the most relentless ty- 
ranny ? 

One of the most horrible and aggravated 
features of slavery is seen in the separa- 
tion of members of the same family, nev- 
er again to meet till the trump of the 
archangel shall congregate the lost to- 
gether. Instances are numerous, where 
death, by suicide, has been preferred to 
this terrible banishment. And yet the 
amiable and republican Mr. Alexander 
thinks, after all, that this tearing up the 
affections by the roots, making the heart 
to quiver in unutterable anguish, and the 
eye to weep hot tears of blood, is alto- 
gether a good thing—an advantage rath- 
er than an injury—for he says “ it should 
be some consolation to those whose feel- 
ings are interested in their behalf, to 
know that their condition is more fre- 
quently bettered, and their minds [are 
made] happier by the exchange”!!! 

The next justificative plea, to prove 
that slavery is neither injurious nor re 
volting, is found in the fact, that the cit- 
izens of the District are lenient and kind 
in the treatment of their slaves, and that 
“an extraordinary diligence is observed 
in the protection of their rights”! By 
this we must understand simply, that the 
slaveholder is careful not to have his 
property (negroes, pigs, poultry, horses 
and houseliold furniture) molested or in- 
jured by others, but reserves to himself 
the right of selling, whipping or brand- 
ing said property as occasion may require. 
To be sure, some might be so squeamish 
as to doubt whether the laws of Nature 
or of God would sanction oppression ; 
they might argue, too, that it is inconsist- 
ent with ‘our flaming declaration, that 
“all men are born EquaL”; but the Com- 
mittee esteem this a very impertinent or 
trifling question, and do not condescend 
to argue the matter—They abide by the 


their children, would serve to make the | ancient plea of tyrants, that “might makes 
slaves restless and insubordinate, instead lright.” If the slaves are well fed, and 


of peaceable and obedient. We must as- 
sure the poor wretches that their servi- 
tude will end only in death—that their 
fetters will never be broken asunder— 
that they and their offspring are doomed 
to perpetual and unmitigated bondage ; 
and we must not only make them under- 
stand this fact, but it must for ever re- 
niain a fact—because it would be dan- 
gerous to talk of ultimate liberation ! !— 
Is not this the most refined cruelty—the 


kindly treated, (and if they are not, it is 
immaterial,) what right have they to com- 
plain? If we take away their liberty our- 
selves, such is our tender regard for them 
that we are “diligent to protect their 
rights” from invasion by others! Admi- 
rable Jogic—unexampled disinterested- 
ness! But really this coniemptible stuff, 
though emanating from a Congressional 
Committee, is beneath ridicule.—e. 











(To be concluded ) 


NO EMANCIPATION. 

Of all apologists, slaveholders are the 
least ingenious and successful: nor is 
it a matter of surprise. It is so obvi- 
ously wrong for man to oppress his fel- 
low man, that every attempt to palli- 
ate the act only adds to its enormity, 
and establishes nothing but the supreme 
selfishness or wilful injustice of the de- 
fender. Here is a specimen : 


From the Alexandria Gazette. 
THOUGHTS ON THE MANUMISSION OF 
SLAVES, 

The impropriety and impolicy of man- 
umitting slaves, in any case, in our coun- 
try, one would suppose, must be apparent 
to all. Butthe opinions which we hear 
daily advanced, and the facts which con- 
stantly come under our notice, prove the 
contrary. In the slave-holding States, 
where the people should be correctly in- 
formed of the policy which ought to be 
pursued in relation to the slaves, under 
mistaken notions of philanthropy and re- 
ligion, manumissions are constantly tak- 
ing place. Weare not surprised at the 
erroneous opinions formed upon this sub- 
ject by our Northern friends. Their 
want of information acquits them, in a 
great measure, of the censure that other- 
wise would attach to them, on account of 
the aspersions which they throw out, so 
liberally, against us. Their praise or 
blame on a subject of this kind, is equal- 
ly disregarded.—But it is a little aston- 
ishing that individuals acquainted with 
the facts, and the evils brought upon so- 
ciety by the free black population, should 
persist in declaring that duty and human- 
ity call upon us to give the slaves their 
freedom. It really appears to me that 
there is entirely too much “namby pam- 
by sentimentality” and affected feeling 
exhibited respecting the condition of 
slaves. Do these individuals believe 
that benevolence and humanity command 
us to turn loose upon society a set of per- 
sons who confessedly only serve to swell 
the amount of crime, while they add 
nothing to the industry, to the wealth, or 
the strength of the country? Because, 
abstractly considered, man has no right 
to hold his fellow man in bondage, shall 
we give up our liberty, and the peace of 
society, in order that this principle may 
not be violated? Must we not regard 
our own happiness and the happiness of 
the slaves? Whatis benevolence ? Clear- 
ly it means a disposition to do good. To 
effect this design, we must proceed far- 
ther than the principle upon which we 
act. We must not simply obey an im- 
pulse of feeling—we must reiivct, and 
view a subject in every possible light— 
we must consider consequences. The 
motive oftentimes is correct; the priuci- 
ple which induces to the action may be 





clear and well founded, and yet the ac- 
tion itself may be highly improper, sim- 
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ply because it does not effect the design | 


contemplated, viz: to do good. Let us 
apply these remarks to the subject in 
question. 1. Does it benefit the negroes | 
themselves to grant them their freedom: 
The black population in our country are | 
in the most degraded condition.—Few of 
them are acquainted with the value of | 
the gift of freedom. Few of them are) 
industrious, and willing to use honest 
means to gain a livelihood. Few of them 
can distinguish, in many cases, between 
right and wrong. ‘These are facts which | 
cannot be denied by those conversant 
with the condition of the negrocs. It 
becomes those, therefore, who approve of 
the practice of emancipating slaves, to 
consider the many dangers to which free 
blacks are exposed—the inducements and 
temptations which their habits of life pre- 
sent before them to commit evil—and 
their liability to engage in wicked and 
unjust artifices to obtain a support. And 
let it also be recollected, that, no matter 
how industrious they may be,—no mutter 
how well-intentioned may be their de- 
signs,—they are destined always to labor 
under the deadening reflection, that they | 
are regarded as inferior beings—that the | 
road to a decent competency is filled | 
with obstacles, which require the atmost 
energy and perseverance on their part to 
overcome. Is it surprising, then, that the 
free negro should fall into immoral habits, 
and, in so many thousand instances, into 
direct violations of the law? The free 
blacks, destitute, as they are, of educa- 
tion, possess no elevated moral sense to 
sustain them, when assailed by tempta- 
tion-—-they have no conception of the 
obligations which law and justice nnpose 
upon them—-and it is by no means won- 
derful that our jails and public prisons 
are crowded withthem, In the State of 
New York, owing to the law which went 
into operation two years ago, ten thousand 
negroes were thrown, without any stated 
employment, upon the community. The 
consequence has been, that the number 
of criminals has mcreased to an astonish- 
ing degree, and the majority of these 
criminals are free blacks. ‘The fuct is, 
the negroes are happier when kept in 
bondage. In their master they find a 
willing and efficient protector, to guard 
them from injury and insult, to attend to 
them when sick and in distress, and to 
provide for their comfort and support, 
when old age overtakes them. When in 
health, they are well fed and clothed, and 
by no means, in common cases, are they 


hardly worked. 


2, Does the manumission of slaves 


slaves in every case, unless provisian 
is made, at the same time, to secure 
their removal from the country? Such 
a law would, at least, meet with the ap- 
probation of 

A Cilizen of the District. 


So much for the “Thoughts” of a 
slaveholder!—Oh! it is enough 
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the general interest in the United States; 





“To stir a fever in the blood of age,” 
to read such scandalous sentiments in an | 
What treatment | 
does such a fellow merit at our hands? 


Contempt? Heis beneath it. Shall we 


American newspaper, 


ue logic of this shallow reasoner will | 
undoubtedly be conclusive, in his own | 
eyes, until he feel the knives of his mad- | 
dened slaves at his throat; but let him | 
remember that it would then be too late | 
to cry, “Peceavi!” The blow would 
surely anticipate the confession. 

Mark the beautiful consistency of this 
trembling alarmist!) “The impropriety 
and impolicy of manumitting slaves, in 
any case, in our country, one would sup- 
pose, must be apparent to all’! “ Sla- 
very 1 do not pretend to justify. [That 
we don’t believe.] Jt is a great evil; but 
itis an evil entailed on us by our fathers. 
[A very convenient shelter for your wick- 
ed conduct!] Let, then, the wise and 
good [the writer, of course, cannot in- 
clude himself among the number] unite 
in removing the blacks from the country. 
{What, thou Daniel! remove the slaves 
before they shall have been emancipated! 
and yet there must be no emancipation! 
There’s logic for you!] The heavy con- 


to send five persons cither at his own ex- | 





tumely aud severe reproaches, which 
this writer heaps upon our free coloured 
population, are worthy of the most 
malignant slanderer, and unwarranted by 
facts.—c. 


SUGAR CULTURE IN HAYTI. 

A gentleman residing near Jacmel, 
Hayti, possesses a large and well fur- 
nished sugar estate. (which cost him up- 
wards of $150,000, and is supposed to 
be one of the best in the West Indies,) 
containing more than 2000 acres of land, 


o . ie > i iv 
benefit the country? This point is very about 200 of which are enclosed with live 


plain: it needs no elucidation from my 

n. The complaints and declarations 
from every quarter of the country con- 
clusively settle the matter. Virginia, 
South Carolina, Obio, and several other 
States, have enacted laws, preventing the 
manumission of slaves, unless provision 
is made for their removal from tle State. 
In this they have acted wisely. They 
have thus freed themselves from a kind 
of population that only serves to harass 
society, and to prey upon the country. 
Kt would be preposterous for any one se- 
riously to assert that a free black popula- 
tion, in any point of view, can be consid- 
ered an advantege to the community. 


fence, and 40 planted with cane. ‘The 
inills, &c. are in complete order; and 
from three to four huntred persons may 
be employed on the estate, in the culture 
of sugar-cane. 

In a letter to the senior editor of the 
Genius of Universal Eemancipation, the 
proprietor makes the following iunport- 
ant proposition :— 

“ | now propose to put in this proper- 





ty asthe capital of an 2zricultural Com- 
peony for nine years from the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1830, with all its buildings (my | 





What is the influence of such a popula- 


tion upon the slaves? In this respect|sugar and still-house utensils, carts, |taken hence to Aftica—And until we 
they may be considered as a kind of} ploughs, &c. &c., at a rent of one hun-| shqj] prove by actual experiments, in 


floating mass, which is borne along by 
the force of circumstances, fromm one 





























dwelling house and offices excepted) | 
cultivation and dead stock; consisting of | 


| dred thousand dollars for the nine years | 


jlease, payable in advance; to be raised | 





by 
+ 


subscriptions for shares the list to be|generally discovered that both interest 
closed, and the other two hundred held |and safety will go hand im hand with e- 
for my account. ‘The subscribers to elect |mancipation in Louisiana, hundreds of 


a coinpetent person to be my associate . : 
in the direction here, and a committee, thousands of them will bend their course 


pro tem. for sending cultivators, on the |t that region. That, we have no doubt, 
condition of my plan,* and attending to | will ullimately be the grand asylum for 


the colored race, from the more northern 
t ¢ > j * 
the hold«r of ten shares to be entitled | grates of this Confederacy. But justicg 





pense, to be repaid conformable to arti- |!3 80 slow in its progress, when mortals 
cle 9 of my plan, or at the expense of the | have it to administer, that every exertion 


ompany, to be arranged with the Com-|is necessary, and every practical method 
mittee, 


hould be adopted, t 
The produce of the plantation of cane, snowid de ecopted, to promite the grass 


reason with him? God forbid that we|the cutting of which will commence in and important work.—t. 
oy: cast our pearls before swine. January, will be equal to $5000 or $6000 





and will be fit to cut again in ten or The following Circular deserves a wide 
twelve months after; the plants of each| publication in the newspapers. The 
cut po re se to plant double the pl asa information we collect on the sub. 
tity of land now in cultivation, so that |. ; : 

‘ ject of slav 3 > effic y 
supposing the product of the year 1830 ject of slavery, the more efficient will be 
to be $5000, that of 1831 should be $15,- |W" endeavors to overthrow it. One 
00, and each succeeding year, with the |thing is certain. The general organiza 
annual increase of 100 cultivators, would |tion of Free Produce Societies, in our 
give an increased ratio which, at the end | cities and villages, will immediately 
of five years, would amount to an im- Sarre ; + ; 
mense reveuue from the sugar cane a-|°'°°* [ie Merease, and very speedily 
lone, independent of what would be break the chains of our slave population. 
raised from indigo, coffee, rice, tobacco, | Here, then, is a noble, safe and sure field 


&e. Ke. for benevolent exertion.—a, 
The author of the foregoing proposi- CIRCULAR, 


tion looks, solely, to the employment of | The existence of Slavery in the United 
liberated slaves. In another part of his | States has long been a subject of deep 
aisha tat etait regret, oe to sy Ren cna and bene- 
“ Whilst our talented friends in Eng-! on re: yr Fao hans ty ae yhtiagg 2 
-_ rt e —s very oP some places the combined efforts of these 
and fine sentiment, but at the same 7 ae : 
confessing that they are no farther ad- omen aes Aen was ange og AG 
vanced than they were forty years ago. I\11.6 States. Having accomplish d this . 
am for coming to close quarters with the ; 8 gp Bee. 
ccisitin, Gah Gestdeaadiine think athe, they cannot, they apprelrend, with pro- 
seal y Rae manger: es ct : et priety, encourage its continuance in oth- 
Money produced slavery, and the same mi This, they believe, is done by con 
material must give liberty. Fine lessons ‘fe op . 
on morality oa fine sasochel are cer- poe Oe podeate sf prow? : hence, 
tainly fee things; a A eee a him- (77 individuals have abstained from 
self will be wanton in their praise ; but eat aoa Secaghiey 98 ” 
will they induce him to hold his hand at | in /at prices within then 7S 
the thirty-eighth lash of the cart-whip me (9 ee ee nee reach) similar 
much rat rine the power his money Tae varie py the Bynor of F reessan. 
t t shos ’ 
has given him over the wretched sufferer? Slavery ae proved byw che pain re 
Tn sha el ct [an ho depose cnn 
8 _\of whom are engaged by their own and 
a a gt fh abr af red Frenne pr 
. , t t > i . 
ready to prove that the object will be sheen: ‘dnalip the ste e bangs: 
ye, Pa I and his ape To these free laborers it is believed that 
on shat Natur ce oar [eas te ad of tera 
: ' plus produce would be an object of im- 
The various plans proposed by land-| portance, tending, in some degrec, to 
holders in the Republic of Hayti, for the |compeasate for the difficulties to which 
employment of liberated slaves, are hizh- ee dh a boing wareunded 
ly important to the cause of emancipa- th . 


. By affording proper encouragement to 
tion, In the States of this Union, where | the free labourer, he nay be brought into 


the prejudice against color is strong, but |4 full and fair competition, on the same 
where a disposition to emancipate pre- soil and in the samg climate, in the pro- 

the duction of the same articles, with the 
vails, these propositions, as well as the 


Slave. 
true state of things, generally, in that isl-| Reason and experience teach that this 


and, should be more extensively known. | Will clearly demonstrate a superiority of 
Should the disposition of the slavehold- profit to the free laborer; and it is con- 


; fidently believed that a diminution in the 
ers to remove the slaves thither, from | use of Slaves must soon follow. Satisfy 





| this country, proceed pari passu with the |the Slaveholder that the net income from 


means afforded, at least ten times the | his estate would be increased by convert 
number may be comfortably and advan- po = aia hag ie See eps 
; ill be ma 
tageously settled there, that ever will be|in the great work of emancipation. 
Influenced by these considerations, an 
Association has been formed in this City, 
Be , under the title of “THE FREE PRO- 
Louisiana, that free labor is the most DUCE SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVA- 


part of the country to the other, leav- by the sale of one thousand shares, at | Profitable in the culture of sugar, &c. (as | NA.” 


ing discontent, crime, and vice of eve-|one hundred dollars each; a sum of ten | the Mexicans long since clearly and sat- 


ry kind, in its course—Slavery | do not 
pretend to justify. It isa great evil; but 
it is an evil entailed on us by our Fathers. 
It is the foulest blot upon our national 
character. Let, then, the wise and good 
among us unite in removing the blacks 


fram the country. Would it not be ex- | 


pedient for the properly constituted an- 


thoritics to prevent the manumission of} list being complete, or on receiving $00| Emancipation. 


dollars per share, making the further sum 
of ten thousand dollars for contingent 
expences in aid of the crops of the next 
and foilowing year, would be all that is 
inecessary in addition. Of these 1000 
| shares, | would retain 500, with the man- 








agement and direction. The other 500 
inay be disposed of in America,and on the 


Asthe Corresponding Committee of this 
isfactorily ascertained,) it will be the part | Society, we have thus explained the mo- 
of wisdom in us to favor the emigration opecspay i = to nn - 
; w address you, soliciting your ai 

of liberated slaves to Hayti, as far a8 may | in accomplishing the great dein con- 
be practicable. When it shall be fairly and | templated by it. 

— 4 At present, at least, the Society will 
* His plan i rdance to the Rural Code of . . ney 

Hay heed will be howe to any person apply- confine ite exestions principally to ob- 
ing to the editors of the Genius of Universal |‘aining and disseminating information of 
the places from which, and the persons 
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from whom, the articles of Cotton, Rice, |to do in bringing about such a state of 
, Molasses, Tobacco, &c. &c. pro- | things, than those who dwell were there 
duced.by Freemen can be obtained ; and | are mountains, have had in placing moun- 
the best markets at which, and the per- |tains where they stand.” ‘This may be 
sons to whom, they may be sold. En-/true. “Both are evils, but 1 consider a 
deavours will also be used to encourage |black population far the greater evil of 
the consumption of such products. We |the two, and itis an evil which we can 
“ ghall be glad to receive from you any in-|no more remove, than those gentlemen 
formation connected with this interesting |can remove the mountains from their 
subject, and particularly so with your re- lands.” 
lies to the annexed Queries, which di-| Now, sir, I must beg leave to differ 


rect to the Chairman : viz.— 


}. Are there any persons, and what |trary to the bill of rights, for this conve - 
number, within your knowledge, in the |tion to declare all men shall Le free atter 
United States, engaged in the production, 
by the labour of Freemen, of either Cot- 
ton, Sugar, Rice, or Tobacco, &e.? If 
there are, please state their address, and 
the probable quantity and kind they may 
have to dispose of, and what will be the 


probable annual disposable sum. 


2, Would any person or persons, in| who serves to twenty-eight, shall receive 
your neighbourhood, engage in raising the sum of one hundred dollars, or any 
the above mentioned articles in the man- | sum agreed on, to enable him immedi- 
ately to leave the State or United States | 
in this City, and elsewhere, many pur-|—and every female that serves to twen-) 


ner designated, from ao assurance that 
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from this gentleman.—W ould it be con- 





the year 1880 or 1900, and recommend 
to the siaveholders, to instruct their del- 
egates to pass a law, that all slaves born 
after the year 1830—'40 or °50, shall be 
born free, and shall serve until they are 
twenty-one or twenty-eight years of age, 
as may be agreed on—and that every man 


——en 





Shall dungeons, manacles, and fettered limbs 


Truth, trumpet-tongued, the horrid tale shall 


Where hymns are chaunted, and where anthems 





chasers would give to articles thus grown | ty-one, should receive a sufficiency to re- 
a decided preference to those of similar |move her—and that if they did not quit 
kind and quality resulting from slave la-|the State or United States, they should 


bor? 


be held in slavery until a passport was 


3. What number of individuals are |applied for, to be transported to their 
there in your township or neighbourhood | place of destination, (should it be deem- 
that would be willing to purchase the |ed impolitic to grant them any part of 
articles of Cotton, &c. at a small ad-|our north-western territory?) | say, sir, 


vance above the market price? 


this is what I think nine-tenths of the 


4. What proportion of the people |slaveholders would agree to, It would 
would, in your opinion, purchase those jnot materially affect the present genera- 
articles in preference to those raised by |tion, but would prepare the future gener- 
Slaves at the same prices, within your |ations to live to hire without depending 


neighbourhood ? 


upon the labor of another for their main- 


By direction of the Corresponding |tenance—and withholding the natural 


Committee, 
Jos. Parker, Chairtnan. 
Wm. Saircey BurrraM, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 15th, 1829. 
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A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


rights of others. « 

The opposition to the free or white 
basis, has produced the furegoing sug- 
gestions. | have been sorely puzzled to 
determine which is the greater moral evil, 
to withhhold the natural or the acquired 


The following communication, from rights of any of our species. The laws 


the Richmond Whig, we are assured ex- 
presses the feelings of many slaveholders 


of our state forces us to yield the last, but 
our interest leads us to neglect the first. 
We also know that society stamps infa- 


in the Old Dominion. The hope was|my upon the man that is guilty of the 
fondly cherished that the convention |!ast while they appear to disregard the 


would fix a definite period at which s]a- 
very should cease, by a gradual and sure 


first. 1am confident if this was agreed 
on in the convention, that the basis of 
representation would be agreed on at 


process; but that hope is extinct. Welonce, and we could then expect to see 
mast protest, however, against the propo- | vue of the most perfect constitutions that 


sal of “A Low-Icander” to compel the |°¥ 4" made. 
blacks to emigrate from the State, or the 


Anotuer Low-Lanper. 





United States, in any future space of For the Genius of Universal Emaucipation. 


time.—a. 
To the Editors of the Constitutional Whig. 


INCREASE OF SLAVES. 
In the States south of Pennsylvania 


Ganriensx:—! have reed the de-|*% the Ohio, there were in the year 1800, 
bates in the Convention with great anxi-|50 slaves to every 100 whites. There 
ety, expecting to see that truly enlighten-|are now in the same States, 61 slaves to 


ed body, making one of the best and 
wisest constitutions "that was ever pre- 


sented to a free people. 


The cause of so much debating is ow- 
ing to a species of property in our sec- 
tion of the country. I find in the speeches 
of our ablest politicians, that this prop- 


every 100 whites. w. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE SLAVE. 
His soul in darkness, and his limbs in chains, 
Beneath the oppressor’s lash his body bends; 


erty is a curse to us. This, I believe, is His cup of life with stripes ond tears he drains, 
admitted by every intelligent ont ine Till the cold hand of death his torture ends. 
lower country, to be true. What surprises For him the blessed sun still shines in vain, 

me is, that every effort is made to entail} Vain too the summer zephyr’s soft perfume, 
this curse upon our remotest posterity, And genial showers that glad the happy plain— 
when it is well known that it is the only! Despair and toil are his, and hopeless gloom. 


stain upon the character of our intelli- 


gent and refined state. 


I am a slaveholder to a considerable 


Few think upon the horrors of that doom 
Whose breath is pestilence—whose touch 


amount. I did cherish a hope that a door ie am 
would be opened by this convention, that The maddened bosom, and the blasted home, 


our posterity at some future day might The visits of the dreaded monster show. 
escape from the odious name of a slave- | Pew pause to think:—the rich, the gay, the great, 
holder, and show that they were repub-| Heed not the bitter tears which wretches 


licans, not in theory, but 1n practice. 


weep; 


It has been repeatedly said in the con-| Kindly from courtly ears. the dungeon gate 


vention, that we cannot help ourselves 


Closes their Jow breathed sighs in darkness 


in getting clear of this population. One deep. 


gentleman® has asserted that where this 


a population exists, we have had no more Think not that Fiction’s band hath sketched the 


* Mr. Venable. 


scene, 
That woes unreal prompt this simple lay:— 
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I tell of hopeless pain—of anguish keen, so sold thousands and thousands to 
That scorn the aid of Fancy’s tracery. planters and traders going south and 
west. 


Ask Fiction’s aid their horrors to portray? A few facts of more recent date, con- 


Shall grim Despair, and the hot tear that dims firm this conclusion. Several months 


i »ssels, two from Baltimore 
T tch’s eye—and wastes his life away, since, four vesse ; 
The wrote > % “ and two from Norfolk, arrived at New- 


Ask aught but truth, to call their horrors up? Orleans at the same time, having one 


Shall SLAVERY seck a darker—deadlier {thousand slaves on board. At that time, 
name, in the space of three months only, two 


Or mix from Fiction’s hand his poisoned cup?— | thousand seven hundred were introduced 


Can Fiction paint him with a deeper shame?— into that city “via Balise.” In a letter 
from Norfolk last winter, it was stated 
that the Ship Jefferson was then lying at 

tell— the wharf with two hundred slaves on 
Close by the consecrated shrine—the sacred | board, and just ready to sail from New- 

dome, jOrleans; that three such cargoes left in 
the single month of September, and that 





swell, it was intended to send ten thousand 
The monster SLAVERY has fixed his home. | from that city to New-Orleans during the 
There chains do clank—and dungeon bars do iene 


close Ten thousand from the single port of 
On the doomed victims—there in darkness (Norfolk! The above facts forcibly re- 
drear, mind me of the case of Philip Lee, the 


And icy fetters,—wretches count their woes,— son of Washington’s _ Servant, and the 
Till soul and sense are chilled in wild despair. bursting of his grief mn anticipation of 
x, {that time, which, but for the interposi- 

* |tion of friends, would have separated 

him forever from his wife and seven be- 
loved children. In view of the above 
facts, let every reader estimate the ex- 
tent of the American, not the African 
slave-trade. Ponder upon the long cat- 
alogue of miseries consequent upon this 
as well as the African trade. Ten thou- 
sand slaves! Fix your eye upon them, 
some on land, some in ships, some half 
clothed, some naked, and some in chains; 
behold them as they depart to a new 

















BLACK LIST. field of service; what an army! ‘Ten 
ma ee | thousand, in the technics of the country, 
; TRAFFIC IN SLAVES “ picked hands,” selected one here and 


another there! Who can estimate the 
number of families thus broken up? One 
day the degraded, yet comparatively hap- 
the Connecticut Observer, from one of | py slave is surrounded by a family equal- 
which we make the following extract.—c. ly degraded and happy. The next, he 
is on his way to the Georgia market, his 
children to Tennessee, and his wife to 
slaves; in 1920, 150,000, showing an in-| New-Orleans. Thus separated, the ham- 
crease of five fold on the original stock,|mer of the auctioneer soon fixes their 
in thirty years. But in Maryland, during | destinies for life. 1 say, think of the 
the same time, on an original stock of |evils consequent on this trade. Think 
103,036, there was an increase of only |too of its guilt: But charge not this 
4,352; and in Virginia, on an original | guilt exclusively upon our brethren at the 
stock of 292,627, there was an increase|south. No; you are a criminal too. 
of only 128,526. — This traffic is only one of the conse- 
Now how did it happen that the in-|quences of the system of slavery. ‘The 
crease of Maryland was so small, and | existence of that system is a national sin. 
that of Virginia, less than one half its|1In the guilt of its introduction, your fa- 
original stock, while that of Georgi: was |ther’s hands were stained. In the equal 
five fold? Surely the climate of Mary-|guilt of its perpetuation, your hands are 
land and Virginia is as healthy as that of | stained as well as those of our brethren 
Georgia. Their slaves are as prolific,/at the south. Slavery is a national sin 
and their system of slavery as mild. Why |and evil. The nation then, not a part of 
then this mighty difference in the rate of] it, is guilty of this sin. The nation is 
increase? It is not pretended that it is} bound to remedy the evil, and all conse- 
wholly owing to inter-territorial slave | quences attendant upon it. Every indi- 
trade. It cannot, however, be denied | vidual therefore, whether he live at the 
that all circumstances are as favourable | north or south, is equally guilty, Every 
for increase in the first case, as in the|individual is bound to gird himself to the 
last, and that therefore, with a far greater | mighty effort of removing this evil. Ev- 
original stock, the north slaveholding|ery individual owes a portion of this 
states ought to exhibit a far greater in-|debt of blood, which he must pay. Let 
crease, In the same period of time, than|not then our southern brethren. while 
the south. Why then the difference? they are groaning beneath the scour e of 
lo this question only a probable answer |this tremendous evil, be made to ies 
can be given, First, make a large deduc-|alone the dreadful burden of its uilt 
tion from the increase of the southern | Neither let them be called upon & c 
states, on account of the increase of their | handed, to remove this evil. Whil oo 
own original stock : Second, on account emancipate, let us furnish the sieahe of 
of multitudes carried into those states by | transportation; .or, if the liberated slave 
white emigrants, (remembering, however, |still clings to the land of his bondage. 
that a large proportion of these white|the means of his intellectual and meek 
emigrants, never owned a slave, until|improvement. Let no sectional prejudi- 
they purchased them in the Virginia mar-|ces, no clashing interests, no rights in- 
ket, for the special purpose of emigra- | fringed or trampled on, weaken or dis. 
tion,] 1 say, make these deductions, and |solve the union of the north or south but 
even then there remains a vast multitude, |let both as one, come up to the glorious 
for whose introduction into those states,|work of removing from our national 
no cause can be assigned, except the|character its foulest stain, and frou our 
domestic slave trade. Facts seem to|land its greatest curse: and let them go 
support the conclusion, that Maryland, |on in this work till the proclamation of 
Virginia, and North Carolina, while they |an universal jubilee, till slavery and do- 


An able writer is publishing a sequence 
of numbers on Afvican Colonization, in 


In 1790, Georgia had about $0,000 














have kept good and actually increased | mestic slave-trade, shall i 
the number of their own slaves, have al- pages of ie” iall live only on the 
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Lavies’ Repository. 
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Philanthropy and Literature. 





THIS DEPARTMENT 18 PRINCIPALLY SUPERIN- 
TENDED BY A LADY. 





RIGHT AND WRONG. 

That the errors of one person are no 
excuse for those of another, most per- 
sons are very willing to admit—when the 
aphorism is not used in application to 
themselves. Yet how often is it urged 
in palliation of offences, that others are 
equally guilty! If we had no conscience; 
if the laws of God were neither written 
upon our hearts, nor within the volume 
of truth, this plea might justly be avail- 
able. But as it is, however powerful the 


force of example may be, the errors of 


the best and wisest cannot justify those 
of the weakest individual. Therefore 
the moment it is proved to us by those 
laws, that any course of conduct is 
wrong, that instant it behoves us to alter 
it, before an infatuated persistance deep- 
ens our fault into a dark iniquity. No 
matter though it is a subject which all 
whom we have been accustomed most 
to reverence, look upon with carelessness 
and indifference—no matter for the ex- 
aniple of the most pious---if you are 
acting contrary to the commands of God, 
shall the opinions of men sustain you in 
a career of sinfulness? If the charac- 
ters of the most righteous are still imper- 
fect, then it is needful that they become 
better than they have yet been; and for 
those who have many sins to rise up a- 
gainst them, is there not more cause, 
that they shou!d garner up the memory 
of some good deeds in the store-house of 
conscience? It is true that in many 
matters there exists a great contrariety of 
opinion ; some persons esteeming inno- 
cent those things which others condemn 
as deeply sinful ;—but this doubt can ex- 
ist only with regard to secondary duties— 
the “ weightier matters of the law” are 
so plain, that unless they are wilfully 
blind, “those who run may read;” and 
those things we can neither neglect our- 
selves, nor support the violation of them in 
others, without positive guilt. 

If, ther, right and wrong are distinctly 
pointed out before us, are we to be gov- 
erned in our choice of them by expedi- 
ency, or the customs of the world, or the 
Certainly not. We 
are not to caiculate upon the good or the 
evil, that may ensue by oyr adherence to 


opinions of men? 


the principles of right—nor what sacri- 
fices must be made—nor what privations 
may have to be endured—it is for God’s 
creatures to act as he has been pleased 
to designate, laboring diligently in his 
service, and trusting to Him to apportion 
the increase, 
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columns. 
For the Genolus of Universal Emancipation. 
LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


EsTeemMep Frienp :—Having seen, in 
a former number of the Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation, an account of thy 
using Free instead of Slave sugar, in thy 
baking establishment, I feel a freedom to 
send thee one of the numbers above al- 
luded to, for thy perusal. It is a work of 
great utility, and one in which benevo- 
lence and humanity may find large fields 
of labor pointed out. 1 think it a work 
that should be patronized by all thefriends 
of morality. The use of the productions 
of free instead of slave labor, is a sub- 
ject of deep and vital importance to every 
individual, and to us as a society in par- 
ticular. It is with much satisfaction that 
I observe an increase of attention to this 
subject by the moral and thinking part 
of the public ; and [ believe if the mem- 
bers of our society had succeeded a Wool- 
man, a Benezett, a Mifflin, and others, in 
faithfulness to the openings of truth on 
the mind, we should before this time, 
have washed our hands in innocency. 

It has been said, articles of this kind 
could not be obtained; and it is still urged 
as a difficulty. And why not? Because 
the demand for them has been so small. 
We generally find a way to obtain that 
which we most desire, and a sufficient 
demand for such articles would soon in- 
troduce a profusion into the market. 
Stimulated by such views, a warm in- 
terest in the cause of the oppressed, and 
a solemn necessity to endeavor to wash 
our hands in innacency, a number of in- 
dividuals united together for the purpose 
of assisting each other in obtaining thosé 
articles; which association has extended 
among a considerable number of persons, 
who do not object to articles of a dilfer- 
ent kind when such cannot be obtained, 
and we hope in a little time to furnish 
most or all of those ariicles manufactured 
from cotton, necessary for our use, free 
from the stain of slavery. Probably thee 
has heard thereof before, and the apology 
for my mentioning it, must be found in 
the ardent desire which has for years 
encircled my soul on this subject, and the 
pleasure | feel in coming to the know- 
ledge of the co-operation of a sister in 
so holy a cause. 

It is urged as an objection to the pre- 
ference of articles of this description, that 
those which in some cases we are ne- 
cessitated to use, are the productions of 
the labor of a people in a worse state of 
vassalage. (1 allude to such articles as 
‘are imported from Russia, China, Nan- 
suik,and other places in the East Indies.) 
This cannot be, But admit it for a mo- 
ment, for the sake of argument: What 
effect does our trade have on them? Docs 
it either increase, or perpetuate their 
miseries? If we, if all christian people, 
refused to trade with them, would it break 
those chains of bigotry and superstition 
which now degrade them? It*is very 
doubtful. We found them in this situa- 
tion, and if we leave them, they will most 
probably there remain, until a more pow- 
erful cause operates to produce their de- 
liverance, It then follows, that our trad- 
ing with them is neither the original, nor 
perpetuating cause of their misery. How- 
ever, I have but little preference for most 
of those articles manufactured from cot- 
ton imported from most of those places, 
there being much West Indian and A- 
merican grown cotton taken there, which, 
together with the unrighteous manner in 
which trade is so generally carried on 
in our day, especially on the ocean, 


such description cannot be obtained more 





The following letter, addressed to a |free from oppression, than those of our 


friend, by a female in New-Jersey, hos | 


been forwarced to us for pervsal; and 
we are so well pleased with its contents 


country, unwatered bY the tears and 
sweat of the slave. What are the cir- 
cumstances of the case respecting African 
slavery? Can we suppose that ships 





that we take the liberty to insert itino r 


linduces me to believe, that articles of 


would be freighted and traverse a boist- 
erous ocean, tear from the land of their 
fathers the unfortunate Africans, crowd 
them in a loathsome hold, where many 
suffer the most cruel torture mortals can 
endure,—impossible to be endured, for 
thousands and tens of thousands are 
thereby brought to an untimely death, 
and in some cases of pursuit by cruisers, 
thrown overboard into the sea, alive, to 
avoid detection: or when surviving a 
dreadful veyage, of which I have hinted, 
exposed to public sale by shameless mor- 
tals, doomed to suffer the ignominious 
name of slave, destined to a cruel bon- 
dage, compelled to labor without wages, 
and in many instances the necessaries of 
food and clothing, while their oppressors 
live in idleness, and luxury; I say, would 
all this be done if the owner could not 
sell the proceeds of his toil? No. But 
some will say, what can an individual 
do? It is not for us to much consider 
how far our influence may extend, but 
history and experience prove, much may 
be done by individuals. A Woolman, a 
Benezett, a Sharp, a Clarkson, testify 
thereto, Is it nothing to be able to ap- 
peal unto the Ruler of the universe, that 
we are clear of this abomination? But 
some say to us, by your refusing those 
articles, you compel the master to liber- 
ate his slaves, Compulsion is not right. 
What, not compel a thief to cease to 
steal, so far as not to buy his stolen 
goods? In the case of the slave the rob- 
bery extends to person, and sometimes 
to life. How much greater, then, the de- 
gree of sin in this case? In the language 
of the patriotic Jefferson, I have many 
times exclaimed, ‘I tremble for my country 
when I reflect that God is just, and that 
his justice cannot sleep for ever” This 
flood of iniquity, if not removed by justice 
and humanity, must inevitably roll back 
upon us, and, O, may it not be “ with con- 
fused noise and garments rolled in blood.” 
However this may be, I believe it will 
tend to the peace and satisfaction of all 
to wash their hands in innocency of this 
unrighteous traffic, 

I have extended my remarks much 
further than I expected when | took my 
pen, but confiding in thy favor I submit it 
for thy perusal. 

With feelings of much good will, 

1 am thy Friend. 
A HINT TO CONSUMERS. 

Where are cruelty and injustice carri- 
ed to the same extent that they are in the 
slave trade ? where is the testimony, that 
purchasers and consumers «lo bear against 
it? ‘To answer in truth, we must say, 
they are all parties in the business, and 
their testimony is for it. The beginners 
of the slave trade are the merchants who 
send their ships to Africa, to carry them 
across the ocean; and the finishers, are 
the consumers of their labor; they are| 
the Alpha and the Omega of the business. 
The people employed in the Guinea ships, 
who drag them from their homes, the 
planters in the islands who purchase them, 
the merchants who import the produce of 
slaves’ labor, the retailers and consumers 
thereof, are all accessaries in the busi- 
ness ; they all assist in turning a wheel in 
that vast and complicated machine of in- 
iquity. ‘This great engine of destruction 
is formed of the parts above described; 
they are the machine, and contain in them- 
selves the cause of its motion; they con- 
stitute a complete whole. ‘Take from it 
the consumers, and the whole machine 
must stop. 

The merchant will not import an arti- 
cle for which there is no demand: the 
slaveholder in the islands will have no 
| disposition to buy slaves, when the fruits 
of their labor will not sell. The Guinea 
ships will cease to haunt the coast of Af-| 
rica in quest of slaves, when there is no 
demand for them in the islands. 








of Africa for ages, whose streams have 
stained the shores of America, and the 
West Indies, is kept in motion, and sup- 
ported by the consumers of the proceeds 
of slavery. They are the subscribers that 
furnish the fund, by which the whole bus. 
iness is carried on. A merchant who 
loads his vessel in the West Indies with 
the proceeds of slavery, does nearly ag 
much at helping forward the slave trade, 
as he that loads his vessel in Africa with 
slaves; they are both twisting the same 
rope at different ends. 

Thefeasts of the luxurious may be called 
banquets of human flesh and blood; andthe 
partakers thereof considered as cannibals 
devouring their own species; if we take 
into consideration the great destruction 
in Africa, by the warfare carried on in 
taking slaves; secondly, in transporting 
them to the islands, in the Guinea ships; 
and lastly, in seasoning them; which ig 
seasoning them to cruel whipping, hun- 
ger and hard labor, which they undergo 
in the culture of the cane, and the manu- 
facture of sugar, where they are in a few 
years destroyed. 

I believe the whole weight of human 
beings that have been destroyed in the 
slave trade, in the cultivation of the cane, 
and making sugar, would equal one half 
the weight of all the sugar that ever came 
from the West Indies ; and may be fairly 
charged to its account. 

How is this vast destruction of the ra- 
tional creation of God, to be accounted 
for to Him whose justice is infinite; who 
will not behold iniquity with approba- 
tion? On whom will this great sacrifice 
to avarice and luxury fall? Certainly on 
the whole co-partnership who are parties 
in the business.—[ Selected. } 


THE INDIANS. 

The contemplated removal of the In- 
dians from their lands, has called forth 
in their behalf the sympathetic feelings 
of one of our own sex, a lady of Phila- 
delphia, in a “ Circular addressed to the 
benevolent Ladies of the United States,” 
inviting “every woman who peruses it, 
to exert that influence in society which 
falls within her lawful province, and to 
endeavor by every suitable expedient, to 
interest the feelings of her friends, rela- 
tives, and acquaintances, in behalf of this 
people that are ready to perish.” 

The Address is well written through- 
out, and in many passages is very beauti- 
ful; while the fervor of humanity which 
it displays, and its warmth of sympathy 
with an unprotected people to whom her 
country meditates foul wrong, are highly 
creditable to the feelings of the writer. 
We will give some detached extracts 
from the “Circular,” sufficient to give our 
readers some idea of her arguments and 
her manner of treating the subject. 

“The present crisis in the affairs of 
the Indian Nations in the United States, 
demands the immediate attention of all 
who make any claims to benevolence or 
humanity. ‘The calamities now hanging 
over them, threaten not only these relics 
of an interesting race, but if there is a 
Being who avenges the wrougs of the 
oppressed, are causes of alarm to our 
whole country. 

« Ever since the existence of this na- 
tion, our general government, pursuing 
the course, alike of policy and benevo- 
lence, has acknowledged these people as 
free and independent nations,and has pro- 
tected them in the quiet possession of 
their lands. In repeated treaties with 
the Indians, the United States, by the 
hands of the most distinguished states- 
men, after purchasing the greater part of 





That great fountain of human blood, 
which has been flowing on the continent 


their best lands, have promised them ‘to 
continue the guaranty of the remainder 
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their country For Ever.’ And so 
strictly has the government guarded the 

Indian’s right to his lands, that even to 

on their boundaries to survey the 
jand, subjects to heavy fines and impris- 
nt. 

Gee government also with parental 
‘care, has persuaded the Indians to for- 
sake their savage life, and to adopt the 
habits and pursuits of civilized nations, 
while the charities of Christians, and the 
labors of missionaries have sent to them 
the blessings of the gospel to purify and 
enlighten. The laws and regular forms 
of a civilized government are instituted ; 
their simple and beautiful language, by 
the remarkable ingenuity of one of their 
own race, has become a written language 
with its own peculiar alphabet, and by 
the printing press, is sending forth among 
these people, the principles of knowledge, 
and liberty, and religion. Their fields are 
beginning to smile with the labor of the 
husbandman, their villages are busy With 
the toils of the mechanic and the artizan; 
schools are raising in their hamlets, and 
the temple of the living God is seen a- 
mong their forests. 

« Unless our general government inter- 
fere to protect these nations, as by sol- 
emn and oft-repeated treaties they are 
bound to do, nothing can save them. The 
states which surround them are taking 
such measures as will speedily drive them 
from their country, and cause their final 
extinction. 

«By enactments recently passed in some 
of these states, it is decided that the lasvs 
of these states shall be extended over the 
Indian territory in the course of the next 
year, (1830.) And the following speci- 
men of their laws will show what will be 
the fate of the Indian when they take ef- 
fect. 

‘ Art. 8. All laws, usages and customs, 
made, established and in force in the said 
territory, by the said Cherokee Indians, 
be, and are hereby, on and after the first 
day of June, 1830, declared null and void. 

‘Art. 9. No Indian, or descendant of 
an Indian, residing within the Creek or 
Cherokee nations of Indians, shall be 
deemed a competent witness, or a party 
to any suit in any court, created by the 
constitution, or laws of this state, to which 
a white man may be a party.’ 

« If these laws are permitted to take ef- 
fect, the Indians are no longer independ- 
ent nations, but are slaves, at the sover- 
eign disposal of the whites, who will leg- 
islate forthem. Their land will be di- 
vided among those who are seeking it; 
their cattle may be driven off ; their per- 
sons and their property abused; even 
their wives and children could be mur- 
dered before their eyes; and no Indian 
might approach a court of justice to tes- 
tify of wrongs received. Should those 
who seek the Indian lands be deterred 
from such open violence, other as ready 
and effectual means could be adopted. 
Should their lands be divided among the 
whites, the Indians cannot live surround- 
ed by their settlements. He has the spir- 
itof freedom and nobility, and cannot 
consent to be trod down and reviled and 
scorned. He would fly to the ends of 
the earth to avoid the humiliation and 
tuin. Or should some portion of this 
race remain, intoxication is a scourge that 
the white man has well learned to wield. 
Now, by the Indians laws, whiskey is 
seized and destroyed on their lands; but 
then, when all their laws become “ null 
and void,” it would be brought to every 
man’s door, and be presented to his lips. 
Then, feeble, dispirited, scorned and op- 
pressed, what shadow of hope that this 
fiery temptation would not waste and de- 
stroy them, till desolation take its fill.” 

In speaking of the Mississippi lands 
proposed for their habitations, the author 
says— 


“ A small tract of wild and uncultivated 
land has been apportioned to them, prin- 
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cipally beyond the Arkansas; a territory 
found by examination to be deficient 
both in wood and water, which are arti- 
cles of indispensable necessity to emi- 
rants, and from whence the Indians who 
ave been persuaded to depart, are re- 
turning with dissatisfied complaints. To 
this wild and unpromising resort, it is 
proposed to remove 60,000 people of all 
ages, sexes and condition; to break up 
all their existing social, political and re- 
ligious associations ; to expose them to 
the hunger, nakedness, sickness and dis- 
tress of a long and fatiguing journey, 
through unfrequented wilds; to crowd 
into this narrow space diflerent tribes, 
speaking diverse languages, and accus- 
tomed to different habits of life; and to 
place them under the government of white 
agents to be appointed by government.” 
“ Have not then, the females of this 
country some duties devolving on them 
in relation to this helpless race? They 
are protected from the blinding influence 
of party spirit, and the asperities of po- 
litical violence. They have nothing to 
do with any struggle for power, nor any 
right to dictate the decision of those that 
rule over them. But they may feel for 
the distressed, they may stretch out the 
supplicating hand for them, and by their 
prayers strive to avert the calamities that 
are impending over them.” 


THE DEAD OFFICER. 

“The first of the fallen that I saw be- 
fore me, was a young officer, not older 
than myself, who had received a wound 
in the breast, and was lying by the way- 
side. There was a calm repose in the 
expression of the features, which I have 
often seen in those who died with gun- 
shot wounds; his lips were gently parted, 
and he seemed like one neither dead nor 
sleeping, but profoundly wrapt in medi- 
tation on distant scenes and friends. | 
went up to him with the same proud 
feeling which I had maintained through- 
out the battle; but when [ saw hitn lying 
there in his beauty, and thought of all 
the hopes that were crushed by that blow, 
of those who were dreaming of him as 
one free from danger, and waiting the 
happy moment that was to restore him to 
their arms; and, more than all, when I 
thought that I might have been the cause 
of all this destruction, my heart relented 
within me, and I confess to you that | 
sat down by that poor youth and wept 
like a child. 1 left the spot with the 
heavy steps of one who feels the weight 
of blood upon his head, and returned to 
my father’s house resolved to expiute my 
crime. The image of that youth, pale 
and bleeding, was before my eyes by day, 
and at my bedside by night, for weeks 
after, and in every wind [ thought | 
heard the voice of the avenger of blood.” 

Token. 


’D BE A PARODY. 
By T. H. Bayley. 


I'd be a Parody, made by a ninny, 
Or some little song with a popular tune, 
Not worth a half-penny, sold for a guinea, 
And sung in the Strand by the light of the 
moon ; 
I'd never sigh for the sense of a Pliny, 
(Who cares for sense at St. Jame’s in June?) 
I'd be a Parody, made by a ninny, 
And sung in the Strand by the light of the 
moon. 


Oh, could I pick up a thought or a stanza, 

I’d take a flight on another bard's wings, 
Turning his rhymes into extravaganza, 

Laugh at his harp—and then pilfer its strings! 
When a poll-parrot can croak the cadenza 

A nightingale loves, he supposes he sings ! 
Oh, never mind, I will pick up a stanza, 

Laugh at his harp—and then pilfer its strings ! 
What though you tell me each metrical puppy 

Might make of such parodies two pair a day ; 
Mocking birds think they obtain for each copy 

Paradise plumes for the parodied lay :— 
Ladder of fame! if man can’t reach the top, he 

Is right to sing just as high up as he may ; 
I'd be a parody, made by a puppy, 





Who makes of such parodies two pair a day! 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 

Next to the abolition of slavery, the 
subject of imprisonment for debt* should 
command the attention and excite the 
sympathy of the American people. The 
toleration of this barbarous custom isa 
bloody stain upon our national escutch- 
eon. It has no parallel in the usages of 
the most savage tribe. 
of the uncivilized world, it is true, a 
debtor, who is unable to cancel his ob- 
ligations, is compelled to drag a heavy 
stone by a chain fastened to his leg, asa 
punishment for his default ; but this is a 
merciful act in comparison with the 
course that is adopted in our own land. 
Moreover, he who drags the stone has 
the consolation of knowing that each 
day reduces his debt, until it is entirely 
paid; but here, the debtor not only loses 
his liberty, and the means of employment, 
but his imprisonment never pays a farth- 
ing of the debt. Nay—it is a fruitful 
source of expense, and the original debt is 


In some portion 


often increased to an aggravated amount. 
This is one of the strange features of 
civilization. 

Until within a brief period, there has 
been a singular unwillingness in the pub- 
lic mind to investigate this subject. The 
rich have deemed themselves secure from 
the iron grasp of the law, and the poor, 
as they are more immediately obnoxious 
to its relentless provisions, have been in- 
timidated from lifting up their voices. 
We rejoice to perceive that this apathy 
and this timidity are no longer felt, and 
that all classes of men—but particularly 


community—are beginning to think deep- 
ly, and act resolutely, on this all-impor- 
tant topic.. In Massachusetts, public 
opinion is rapidly consolidating, and its 
weight, ere long, will crush to the earth 
a system of cruelty and oppression which 
would have disgraced the dark ages.— 
Daniel Webster is at the head of the 
benevolent enterprise. 

If no disastrous consequences follow- 
ed in the train of imprisonment for debt, 
still its utter inutility would seem to de- 
mand a better method of payment. As 
the case now stands, the creditor gets 
nothing but the curses of his victim, and 
calls down upon his head the anathemas 
of heart-broken wives and perishing chil- 
On an 


dren. average, not two _ per. 


cent. on the debt is realized by a resort 





to imprisonment. While corresponding, 
jlast year, with an eminent and philan- 


lthropic gentleman of Boston, on the sub- 
pic g 


the respectable and influential part of} 
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“ We have a horrible slave trade car- 
ried on, too, in this country—in this com- 
monwealth—in this city. At least one 
thousand a year of the citizens of Bos- 
ton are seized, like the poor Africans, and 
torn from their families; and—not like 
the poor Africans, set to work where the 
winds blow and the sun shines upon 
them—but, worse,—shut up where no 
sun—no wind visits them: where they 
cannot work either for their families’ 
support, or for their own health—ay, or 
for their lord’s profit! Would to God 
we could get upa crusade against this 
slave trade !—a trade more pregnant with 
suffering and degradation to the victims 
of it,—more hardening to those who 
carry it on,—and in my heart I believe, 
more sinful in the eyes of God, than that 
against which your excellent friend Lun- 
dy and yourself—with the whole Coloni- 
zation Society—have arrayed yourselves 
in arms.” 

It will be seen by the following arti- 
cle from the Providence Journal, (one of 
the ablest papers of the day,) that a 
spirit of inquiry is going forth in Rhode- 
Island : 


“[t appears to us not only a pity, but 
an absolute disgrace to Rhode-Island, 
that imprisonment for debt is allowed by 
our laws. Imprison for crime, for frauc, 
deception, every species of wrong, but 
not for debt. Honest men often owe 
what they cannot pay; they may have 
been injudicious in their speculations, or 
become bankrupt by misfortune. Pover- 
ty should be their shield, and the laws 
instead of punishing should protect them 
from oppression. It is after all, but poor 
satisfaction for a creditor to incarcerate 
the body of his miserable and helpless 
debtor, for it can feed nothing but the ap- 
petite for revenge, which pre-eminently 
distinguishes demons from men.” 


The Spirit of the Age, a new paper 
printed at Rochester, N. Y.in an elo- 
quent essay on the same subject, says : 


«; We consider imprisonment for Debt, 
as a relick of barbarism, unworthy of the 
age and nation in which we live, defec- 
tive in its design, and unjust in its opera- 
tion. It can neither be said to be pro- 
ductive of good to society, to the indi- 
vidual who submits to its severities, nor 
to him who uses it asa means of ven- 
geance or redress; and thus failing in the 
chief ends of all law, as well as punish- 
ment, what good reason can be urged 
for its continuance? Jt may be the in- 
strument of personal revenge, but never 
of personal benefit; and however crusted 
it may be by the dust of ages, and inter- 
woven with our civil code, its existence 
is astain upon our annals, and a defor- 
mity which should be obliterated. 

We object to imprisonment for Debt, 
as a philanthropist, because its severitics 
are only felt by the poor and friendless— 
by the unfortunate and the weak. The 
knave who defrauds his fellow-citizens 
of thousands——-who, through broken 
banks, and other schemes of legalized 
villany, gathers to his coffers the lean 
pittance of the widow and the fatherless, 
and unhinges the commercial operations 
of the whole community, never meets 
with the severities which await the hon- 
est bankrupt—his conscience halts not 
at the door of perjury, and the barriers 
which are effectual to an honest man,’ 





are cleared with ease by the corrupt 


- . pie . | aA 
iject of African slavery, he made a di-|and dishonest, and are their sure means 
| . . . f “aT ’ , 1 rie ura he . 
| gression, in one of his letters, on the sub- \of escape binge im rigonrs of the law; 
; . , \for such men the law has no terrours— 
|ject now under consideration. It is here | - 


jand holy pathos ; 


4 a ‘ ; ? | thre y have tie art to preserve the means 
|presented in all its startling Vehemence | 


of relaxing its nerves, an@ while they 


jjest at honor, and riot on the spoils of 
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the humble and honest victims of their, 
perfidy, they glitter in guilty splendor,| 
objects alike of the envy of the worldly | 
minded and the execration of the good. | 
But on the poor and honest who have} 
never been schooled in the practices of | 
vice, who have never lived on the labour 
of others, and who have never antici- 

ted the time when an evasion of the 
aw would be the only means left to es- 
cape “these bonds” and imprisonment, 
the existing system falls with all its 
weight.” 

The following paragraph is worth a 
volume of arguments : 

Troy, N. Y. Dec. 22. Poor Dest- 
ors. ‘There are Seven De}tors in close 
confinement in the Prisoe of this county, 
destitute of provisions, and likewise des- 
titute of means to procure any with, and 
the laws of our State make no provision 
for the poor debtor. A few fragments 
from the tables of those who feel a dis- 
position to feed the destitute in such cir- 
cumstances, will be thankfully received. 

We shall refer to this subject in a fu- 
ture number.—ca. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS OF COLOR. 

A school for girls of Color bas been 
lately established in this city, under the 
direction of the Oblates or Sisters of Prov- 
idence.—The Oblates are a religious so- 
ciety of colored women established im 
June last. 
their religious duties, and to the christian 
education of young girls of their own 
color. Besides the care bestowed upon 
their religious education, the pupils are 
taught English, French, cyphering and 
writing, sewing in all its branches, em- 
broidery. washing and ironing. Boarding 
and Tuition $48 per year. 

The Oblates’ School occupies, at pres- 


They devote themselves to 


ent, a house situated in George-sireet, 
near Pennsylvania Avenue. On the Ist of 


arch, 1830, it will be removed to the) ©eris of this society. ‘They shall, at their 
Pn a “a lot, which the Ob- own discretion, circulate pamphlets, hand- 


lates have bought, in Richmond-street. 
opposite to Park-street, in the North- 
western part of the city.—o. 








AFRICAN TEMPERANCE oeres Sos 
It gives us the utwost satisfaction to 


state, that a ‘Temperance Society, on tlie! 
principle of entireabstinencefrom the use 


of spirituous liquors, has been formed! a meeuny whenever they may deem it 
Its ef-| CXpedient, and to perform all the duties 
' 


among our free colored citizens. 
fects will unquestionably be most salu- 
tary. Want of room prevents us from 
enlarging upon this interesting fact: but 
more hereafter. 


We publish the Constitution of this | 


society below.—s. 


Ata meeting of a large number of the 
colored citizens of Balu:nore held in the 
Union Seminary, back of the Alrican 
church in Sharp-street, December 21, 


1829, for the purpose of taking into con-| of this society, by presenting a copy of 


sideration a plan to promote tewiperance, 

Mr. Tuomas Hittiarn was called to the 

chair, and Mr. Wintiam M. Livery ap- 
inted Secretary. 


The object of the mecting having been) ; 1, 1829, to Jan. 1, 1880, was as ful- 
lows :—Males, 985—-Females, $64—T otal 
Constitution, and present it at an ad-| 1849. Of this number, 429 were free peo- 
ple of color, and 100 slaves. There were 
106 stillborn; 32 died from intemperance, 
consumption 267; cholera infantum, 1 40, 
old age, 107{?)—&c, Three were up- 


briefly stated by the Secretary, a Com- 
mittee of nine were chosen to draw up a 


journed mecting, January 1, 1550. 


The meeting was accordingly held on 
Friday evening last, when the Constitu- 


tion was read, discussed and adopted. 
FREAMBLE AND CONSTITUTION, 


Believing that there is no true patriot,) W4 ds of 100.—s. 
or christian, who can avoid lamenting 
the degraded condition to which intem- 
peranee has feduced a great portion of! alarm, relative to the increase of slavery. 


the community; and believing also, that 
this vice is the prolific fountain of pau- 
perisui and crime, and that the habitual 
use of ardent spirits is not necessary to 
health, or to the successful pursuit of any 
profession, however laborious; but on the 
contrary, it enfvebles the constitution and 
mental faculties of men, and renders 
them less qualified for performing labor, 
or enduring fatigue, and lcads in many 
instances to excess :—And whereas asso- 
ciations have been formed in the various 
states, for the purpose of uniting the man- 
ful efforts of all who fear God, and who 
value the character of their much beloved 
country, in one powerful and steady 
struggle to check the alarming progress 
of the Destroyer :—And whereas these 
associations have been eminently suc- 
cessful in their attempts to engage pub- 
lic feeling and co-operation ia their laud- 
able scheme, not only by exhiviting the 
ruinous effects of intemperance, but, more 
especially the fearful and certain couse- 
quences of a needless indulgence in the 
temperate use of spirituous liquors :— 
We, therefore, whose names are hereunto 
subscribed, Go most willingly agree to 
form ourselves into an association, for 
the advancement of tempcratice, under 
the following Constitution, to wit. 

Articce 1. This society shall be de- 
nominated * ‘The First Colored 'Temper- 
auce Society of Maryland.” 

Axv. 2. The members do agree that 
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Essex (Mass.) Gazette. We hail 
the return of Mr. Whittier to our edito- 
rial ranks with unmingled satisfaction. 
He has a multitude of admirers, but none 
who are more hearty than ourselves. We 
know him well, and a nobler youth can- 
not be found in the land. His genius is 
uncommonly brilliant, and, what is better, 
progressive. Weare astonished at the 
improvement he has made within the 
last eighteen months. ‘There is an ex- 
pansion of thought, and a healthiness of 
mind, in his late productions, which pro- 
mise to rank him among the very giants 
of intellect. The following tribute is 
from the pen of a kindred spirit.—e. 
J. G. WHITTIER. 

“The culmination of that man’s fame 
will be a proud period in the history 
of our literature.” This generous trib- 
ute to the abilities of our friend W. was 
contained in a letter which we recently 
received from one of the most distinguish- 
ed men in the Country. The tribute 
itself was merited. Whittier is a poet 
aud a christianj—and we find him con- 
tinually presenting to his countrymen 
those beautiful visions of Inspiration, 
which can hardly fail to allure them from 
their idol worship. ‘The image, to which 
the poets of the present day are bowing 


they will wholly abstain from the use of down, is not of Heaven.—Like the Pro- 


distilled spirits, except as a medicine in 
case of bodily infirmity, and that they 


the community at large. ' 
Axr. 3. The officers of this sotiety 
shail consist of a President, four Vice 
Presidents, Secretary, Assistant Secreta- 
ry, ‘l'reasurer, Auditor, and fourteen Di- 
reciors, to be elected annually by ballot, 
who shall constitute a board of man- 
agers; six of whom shall form a quorum. 
‘luey to continue in office until a new e- 
lecuun takes place, 
Agr, 4. The Board of Directors shall 
have the general management of the con- 


bills, aud other publications, and call the 
attention of the community to the evils 
of intemperance—point out their causes 
and remedies, and endeavor to interest 
others in the subject, and tuke the most 
judicious methods to raise all necessary 
funos. ‘They shall draw apon the Treas- 
urce, by order or orders signed by the 
President, or one of the Vice Presidents, 
for all expenses; and have power to call 


‘in conformity with the principles of this 
| Constiiution. 
' Aur. 5. ‘The annual meeting of this 
suciety shli be im the month of Decem- 
| ber, at such time and place as the Board 
| ol Directors nay prescribe. 
Avr. 6. Any member may withdraw 
‘from this society, by announcing his de- 
| sign to the society. 
Arr. 7. Any association, formed for 
fos suppression of intemperance among 
the colored people, may become a branch 


| their constitution to the Secretary. 





RE”°ORT OF INTERMENTS. 
The number of deaths in this city from 


The Georgians betray symptoms of 


phet of Khorassin, it is covered by a 
glittering veil, but its features, like his, 


will in all snitable ways discountenance aly stamp of rrp ae ve 
the use of them in their families, and in |#?ge! of sin cou d scarce add another 


shade of vileness. 

Whittier is but twenty-one years of 
age, and his life, till recently, was passed 
in almost perfect obscurity. The bolts 
of Heaven are formed in clouds and 
darkness—and it is often thus with the 
electric bolts of the human Intellect. lt 
is inthe shadow of obscure life, that 
mind often becomes pregnant with 
thoughts, whose flashes afterward burst 
out with almost ineffable glory. 

There is 4 poem by Whittier in the 
last nuinber of the Yankee, which, but 
for its extreme length, we should be 
pleased to quote entire. °Tis less pow- 
erful and sublime than many of his other 
performances, but almost every part of it 
is surprisingly beautiful. We do not 
know, that we have ever seen the follow- 
ing description of sunset equalled. 


“The sun went down,—and broad and red, 
One moment on the burning wave 
Rested his front of fire to shed 
A glory round his ocean-grave : 
And sunset—far aud gorgeous hung 
A banner from the wall of Heaven— 
A wave of living glory, flung 
Along the shadowy verge of even. 
The trees were leaning on the West, 
Like watchers of the golden sky, 
Trembling, as if the sunset’s breast 
In that warm light were beating high. 
Aud Agnes watched the glory. Slow, 
But veautiful the stars came down, 
And on the sky's unrivalled brow 
The bended moon sat like a crown. 
[New-England Wiekly Review.) 


larged form. 


gyric neither feeds nor clothes a body 


thing better—a substantial patronage. 











We hope the public—and especially the 
female portion of it—will give him some- 


“The work is afforded at a cheaper 


. 


cation, issued in equal style, in this coun. 
try—or probably in Great Britain. The 
proprietor has many facilities for render. 
ing it valuable, not possessed by the or. 
dinary publishers of Newspapers, and he 
is every way capable of redeeming any 
promises he may hold out to, or ex 
tation that may be anticipated by the 
public.” 

We shall publish Mr. M’s advertise 
ment in our next—e. 


“And if we don’t get justice, 
We're sure to get plenty of Law!” 

Old Song. 
€F A suit hasbeen commenced against 
the Editors of this paper, by Mr. Francis 
Todd, of Newburyport, (Mass.) for an 
alleged libel published in our Black 
List Department of Nov. 20, 1899, 
Damages laid at $5,000. Our stric. 
tures were predicated upon the sound 
proverb— Qui non vetat peccare cum pos. 
sil, jubet.—e. 





The message of the Executive to the 
General Assembly of Maryland is a plain 
and sensible state paper, but too long for 
insertion in our columns.—Gov. Martin’s 
remarks on Education are of the most 
liberal and intelligent character. “To 
enlighten the public mind,” he says, “is 
the first step to chasten it, and moral 
seytiment can, alone, be inculcated 
through the medium of Education.” He 
thinks it is the imperative duty of the 
Legislature to place the means of instruc 
tion, within the convenient attainment of 
all. We are particularly pleased with his 
sentiments relative to that worn-out, cra 
zy old thing, commonly called the Mili- 
tia System.—He says, very truly, that it 
has become generally inoperative, and 
that “the public sense and public con- 
venience seem to decide against it.” He 
recommends a repeal of the present mi- 
litia law, with such a substitution of yol- 
unteer corps, and such a general organi- 
zation of the militia as would annually 
give a view of the effective force of the 
State, without the imposition of unne 
cessary and useless taxation upon the 
time and industry of the people.—c, 


By the Report of the Directors of the 
Maryland Penitentiary, it is stated that 
the establishment has reached a point of 
production and profit unparalleled in the 
history of institutions of this kind. The 
clear gain of the year amounts to 
$17,053 89! Of the 118 committals 
last year, 61 were for stealing, and $4 
for felony; there were only 2 for an as 
sault, with intent to kill, and one for 


PHitaDeLrHia ALBUM AND Lapies? | Manslaughter—c. 
Lirerary Gazerre.’ The first number 
of Volume IV. of this excellent periodi- 
cal, appears in a superb dress and an en- 
We were apprehensive, 
from its non-appearance for some time 
past, that the hand of neglect had extin- 
guished its radiant light; but we rejoice 
that our fears were premature. Mr. Mor- 
ris deserves great commendation for his 
enterprise and talents; but mere pafe- 


oe 


In the U. S. Senate, on Wednesday, 
Mr. Holmes presented the petition of sun- 
dry citizens of the State of Maine, pray- 
ing for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. We hope every 
free state, at least, will “do likewise,” 
the present session of Congress. The 
subject must not be suffered to rest.—<. 

The’ Boston Commercial Gazette ap- 
‘| pears on a large and improved sheet— 
This paper is conspicuous for its equanim- 
ity of temper and urbanity of deportment. 
Success to it—6. 





rate [{$2,50 in advance] than any publi- 


T. B. on Friday, 
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tion, sa vie, son salut, tout ce qui peut fui 
étre cher; mais en revanche elle le hait 
avec autaut d’énergi¢ qu’elle l’a aime, 
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Portefenuille Francais. 


**When | am indulging in my views of American pros- 
pects, and American liberty, it is mortifying to be told 
that in that very country a large portion of the people 
areslaves, It is a dark spot on the face of the nation.— 
Such a state of things cannot always exist.” —Lafayette, 











Ba Timore, 8 JANVIER, 1829. 








CARACTERE DES FEMMES ESPAGNOLES. 


Les femmes d’Espagne ne doivent 
étré comparées en rien aux femmes du 
reste de l'Europe. Leurs vertus comme 
leurs vices naissent d’un état social, mor- 
al et religieux, tout-a-fait différent de ce 
qui existe dans les autres pays. 

Elles croissent et fleurissent sur le sol 
fertile de I’Ibérie, sans soins, sans culture, 
comme les fleurs et les fruits de cet 
heureux climat. Leur éducation est nulle, 
dans le sens du moins que nous attachons 
a ce mot; et cependant telle est la 
vivacité de leur esprit et celle de leur 
cour, qu’elles ont naturellement et sans 
effort toutes ces grices et ces moyens de 
séduction que leur sexe n’acquiert ailleurs 
qu’a force d’étude. Elles ont surtout une 
sorte de grice tout originale et tout a 
elles, qui se manifeste dans toutes leurs 
actions, dans leurs regards, dans leur 


si jamais il est infidde. 


C’est.sans doute aussi parce que 


l'amour est pour elle une chose si sacrée, 
qu’elle dédaigne de le feindre lorsqu’elle 


ne Véprouve pas. La coquetterie est 
presque inconnue en Espagne, et la 
pruderie, cette hypocrisie des femmes, 
ne Pest guere moins. Une Espagnole ne 


elle est trop fiére également pour la 
feindre ou pour la cacher. 

Si done le lien conjugal regoit en 
Espagne de fréquentes atteintes, c’est 
moins & Ja corruption da cour qu’il 
faut Vattribuer qu’a son exaltation, a 
Yetfervescence des sens sous ce ciimat 
brilant, et surtout 4 cette impatience de 
tout joug, a cette habitude d’extreme 
liberté qui est le type véritable da 
caractére espagnol; car on se ferait une 
bien fausse idee de cette nation si riche 


plaisant abaissement sous un gouverne- 
ment despotique, quelle ne connaft ni 
le besoin ni l’exercice de la liberté. Cela 
nest que trop vrai, sans doute, pour la 
liberté civile et politique; mais quant a 
la liberté individuelle, 4 cette indépend- 
ance des inouvemens nécessaires a une 
vie sauvage et vagabonde, nulle part l’ou 
n’en étend et lon n’en conserve avec 
plus de jalousie les droits. (Voleur.) 


LE GENERAL DEVAUX. 
Un des braves de l’ancienne armée, le 
général Devaux, a profité de lexil quil 
s’est imposé volontairement en 1515, 





démarche, dans leurs fautes mémes, dans 
toute leur vie enfin. L’analyser serait, 
difficile; elle se compose de laisser-aller 

et d’énergie. C’est une sorte de sura- 
bondance de vie, d’exaltation continvelle, | 
qui ne leur permet la modération en rien, | 
qui les pousse sans cesse a |’extréme, et | 
tout entiéres 4 amour ou a la haine, 
au plaisir ou a la douleur, a la dévotion 
ou a la plus folle impiété; sans fausse | 
honte, sans pruderie, avec une franchise | 
d’action, une abnégation d’elles-mémes, | 
un mépris des dangers et de la vie, qui| 
ne se rencontrent nulle part ailleurs a 

un si haut degré. | 

Cette énergie innée les suit d’ailleurs 
dans les circonstances les plus indiffé-, 
rentes. Elle est tellement liée a leur | 
nature, que dés l’enfance on peut la 
remarquer; elle grandit, elle se developpe 
avec Page. C’est a elle qu’il faut attrivuer | 
ce caractére passionné que les Espygnoles | 
donnent a leurs moindres mots, a leurs | 
moindres mouvemens; c’est elle aussi qui 
préte a leur démarche cette liberté, cette 
jactance, si je puis m’exprimer ainsi, 
les femmes des autres pays ne pourraient | 
chercher a imiter sans paraitre choquer | 
la décence. 

Par un contraste étrange, la fidélité en 
mariage est peut-(tre souvent enfreinte 
par les Espagnoles, et cependant nulle| 
part la fidélité en amour n’est mieux ni 
plus s¢verement gardée. 

L’amour est tout dans la vie d’une 
Espagnole; c’est son unique, sa plus 
importante affaire, et cet amour se 
solaiate a elle avec des lois fixes, des 
régles positives, des devoirs rigoureux, 
dont la violation lui paraitrait un crime 
abominable et plus qu’un crime, une | 








pour illustrer Je nom frangais chez les 
Persans. Kéfugié dans une province 
gouvernée par le fils dn schah, il obtint 
la permission de discipliner six bataillons 
a européenne; bientot vint une occa- 
sion de prouver la supériorité de sa 
tactique. Le prince déclara la guerre a 
la Turquie sans le consentement de son 
pére; mais il ne tarda pas a s’en repentir, 
en voyant s’avancer contre lui une armée 
de 22,000 hommes; il n’en avait que 
14,000 a lui opposer. Devaux releva 
son courage, et lorsque les deux armées 
furent en présence, il fit une masse de 
toutes les troupes irréguliéres et de 
Partillerie, recommanda bien au prince 
e ne pas donner, et de répondre 
seulement au feu de lennemi; puis il 
ordonna 4 trois de ses bataillons de 
tourner les ennemis pendant qu’il les 
attaquerait en flanc. Cette manceuvre 
hardie effraya le prince qui ne la 
comprenait point: “ Devaux, s’écria-t- 
il, vous nous perdez.” Devaux s’avanga 


quideur cacha les dispositions des Persans; 
bientot se voyant attaqués de toutes parts, 
ils lachérent 
poursuivis, et leur camp avec d’immenses 
dépouilles devint la proie des Persans. 
Le prince en arrivant sur le champ de 
bataille, trouva Devaux assis sur un canon 
de Pennemi; il ’embrassa et le décora 
des grands ordres du Lion et du Soleil. 
Devaux étonna bien plus les Persans, 
en prenant une forteresse a lescalade, 
pendant les plus grandes chaleurs de | été, 
et lorsque régnaient des vents pestilentiels. 
Au bruit de ce dernier exploit, il fut 
mandé ala cour du schah; on le recut 


monstruosité. hehe les plus grands honneurs, les poctes 


Le cortejo est loin de ressembler au 


chantérent ses louanges, et le schah 


craint pas d’avouer hautement sa passion, | 


en contrastes, si l’on arguait de son com- | 


-est interpellé par le marquis: 


pied, furent massacrés, | 


chevalier servant de I'Italie, il n’est point |donna ordre a son premier peintre de le 
comme lui une affaire de forme, une froide |representer a l’instant of il s’élance au 
fiction, une espéce de second mari que | milieu des ennemis. Ce tableau est placé 
Yon trompe également sans remords: il |}maintenant dans la grande galerie du 
ne ressemble point non plus a ces amans | palais. On aaccordé en outre au géné- 
dune jolie Frangaise, é¢lus du caprice, ral le droit de couper des tétes.a volopté, 
de la coquetterie ou dane galanterie: le |insigne faveur chez les peuples barbares. 
cortejo est tout pour une Espagnole, il} ii y a quelque temps que Devaux 
est son dieu, son idole, son complice | youlut quitter la Perse: ce fut un deuil 
pour la vie et pour léternité; elle ne | général a la cour oi il est regardé comme 
pense qu’a lui, elle ne se pare et ne veut un des plus fermes soutiens de lempire. 
étre amiable que pour lui; elle lui sacri- |Le schah est parvenu a le retenir, mais 
fierait sans etlorts son repos, sa réputa-|le coeur du général est toujours a la 


EMANCIPATION. 
France, et si jamais elle en avait besoin, 
il accourrait encore la défendre. 


On lit Panecdote suivante dans la 
France meridionale, journal qui s’imprime 
a Toulouse: 

“Le ministére se flatte-t-il encore de 
Pespérance qu’il aura la majorité dans 
les chambres? Quelle que soit son ig- 
norance des hommes et des choses, nous 
ne saurions croire qu’il se fasse illusion 4 
ce point; en tout cas, il fera sagement 
de méditer anecdote que voici, et dont 
hous croyons pouvoir garautir l’authenti- 
cite, 

“4 Poccasion d’une féte récente, une 
‘réunion d’hommes importans de notre 





. |cité se rencontrait dans Je salon de Pun 


de nos fonctionnaires Jes plus éminens: 
jon y remarguait plusieurs députés qui 
|n’ont jamais siégé que sur les bancs de la 
idreite ou du centre droit, on sur les 
/bancs purement ministériels. L’un d’eux, 
iM. le marquis de B........ » député du 
département de T...et G....., fat toujours 
lami de M. de La Bourdonnaye, dont il 
a partagé les principes et adopté les votes: 
un député du centre droit, loyal militaire, 
“ Nous 
espérons que cette année vous serez des 
‘notres, et que vous nous accompagnerez 
sur les bancs de la droite.” — De la 
droite, Monsieur! et, d’une voix retentis- 
sante, il s’écrie, avec le ton du commande- 
ment: 4 gauche, alignement. — Com- 
ment, Monsieur, 4 gauche. — Oui, M. le 
marquis, et qui plus est, a Pextréme 
gauche, pour cette année s‘entend, aprés 
,cela nous verrons; ainsi, Monsieur, a 
gauche alignement! Et cependant, M. 
le marquis, j’etais 4 Gand et vous n’y 
étiez pas!” 

On a recu hier des nouvelles des 
savans et artistes frangais qui sont en 
Egypte. D/apreés les lettres de M. Cham- 
pollion le jeune, ils ont quitté les mag- 
nificences de Thébes, le 4 septembre 
dernier, aprés un sejour de six mois; ils 
sont arrivés le 5 a Dendérah, le 11 a 
Antinoé, et le 15 au Caire. Le succés 
de cette expédition a été douloureuse- 
ment troublé par la mort d’un des savans 
qui en faisaient partie. M. le docteur 
Raddi, naturaliste trés connu par ses 
recherches au Brésil, a succombé, par 
suite d’une violente dyssenterie. 








Un lord qui a passé quelques années 4 
Paris en qualité d’ambassadeur de 8. M. 
B. a envoyé au cercle des etrangers un 
cartel en forme, ot il porte défi, aux plus 
habiles joueurs de whist d’accepter une 
|partie li¢e de cent robs, jouable en vingt 
|jours et dont le prix serait de 100 liv. 
'sterl. (2,500 fr.) la fiche, de 50,000 liv. 





que |tosjours; les Turcs firent un feu terrible [1,250,000 fr.] de queue. 





CONDITIONS DE LA SOUSCRIPTION,. 

{#Le Géniede l’Emancipation Univer- 
selle parait une fois par semaine, a Balti- 
‘more. S’addresser aux editeurs, LUNDY 
& GARRISON—Prix de l’abonnement, 
| Trois Gourdes pour Pannée en avance. 











EMIGRATION TO HAYTI. 
&F To humane, conscientious Slave- 
holders. 

| Wanted, immediately, from twenty to 
fifiy SLAVES, to remove and settle in the 
‘Republic of Hayti, where they will be 
\forthwith invested with the rights of free 
‘men, and receive constant employment 
‘and liberal wages, in a healthy and plea- 
|sant section of the country. 

GF Tue PRICE OF PASSAGE WILL BE 
ADVANCED, and every thing furnished of 
which they may stand in need, until they 
shall have time to prepare their houses 
and set in to work. None will be taken, 
however, but such as reside in country 
|places, and (those who are of sufficient 
lage) accustomed to agricultural or me- 
| chanical labor. 

Application may be made to the under- 
signed, at No. 135, Market-street, Bal- 
timore. Lunpy & Garrison. 











PKODUCTIONS OF FREE 


Cuarzes Couins, corner of Dover and Chen 
ry streets, New-York, dealer in goods free from 
the taint of Slavery, has for sale, 

Loaf and Lump Sugar, 
White and Brown, and Maple do. 
West India, and Sugar-house Molasses, 
American Cotton Sheetings, 
Teas, of different kimds. 

WANTED, 
Clean new Rice, 
Tar, Pitch, and Turpentine, 
Upland, and Sea Island Cotton, 
Sweet Potatoes. 

€# Cash advanced on Goods, placed in hi, 
hands for sale. 
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Terms of Subscription 


TO THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 

The price of subscription to this work js 
Turee Dortans per annum, (for Fifty-Two 
Numbers,) payable in advance. 

Subscriptions will not be received for a shon 
ter period than Six Months: and subscribers who 
do not particularly specify the time they wish 
to receive the work, or notify the publishers of 
a desire to discontinue it before the expiration 
of each current year, will be considered as en 
gaged for the next suceceding one; and their 
bills will be forwarded, accordingly. 

No subscription will be discontinued, if ay. 
rearages are due, unless at the option of the 
proprietors. 

All letters and communications to the editors, 
must be transmitted to them free of expense. 

Letters, &c. on business, must be addressed 
to Lunpy & Garaison, No. 19, South Calvert 
Street, Baltimore. 


Authorised Agents. 


Jacob Janney, Washington, D. C. 
Daniel Bryan, Esq., P. M., Alexandria, de. 
Samuel Brown, Winchester, Va. 
Jonathan Taylor, Jr., Loudoun county, de. 
Richard Mendenhall, Jamestown, N. C. 
Thomas Moore, P. M., Newgarden, do. 
Thomas Lundy, Huntsville, Surry co., de. 
M. Long, P. M., Long’s Mills, do. 
Benjamin Swaim, P. M. S., New Salem, de. 
Samuel Hill, P. M., Hill’s Store, do. 
B. D. Rounsaville, Lexington, do. 
Rey. I. McMillan, Chesterville, S. C. 
Samuel Holliman, Wri *, Ga. 
James Jones, P. M. 8., Rheatown, Tenn. 
Thomas Doane, Newmarket, do. 
William Bryant, Nashville, do. 
William Mack, Columbia, do. 
Rev. Jesse Haile, Hempstead C. H., Ark. 
John A. Henry, Washington, do. 
Washington Orr, Benton P. O., Mo. 
Theron Brownfield, Columbia, Il. 
yer a hm Smockville, Ia. 
exander Reynolds. ove, K 
Rev. M. Jamieson, preven on 
Post Master, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
William Lewis, Iarrisville, do. 
Dr. Benjamin Stanton, Salem, do. 
William P. Richards, Wihnington, Del. 
James Mott, No. 45 Front-si., Philadelphia, Pa 
Jesse Kersey, P. M., Westchester, de. 
Dr. E. Michener, Londongrove, do. 
Dr. B. Fussel, Kennet-Squere, de. 
Jehu Lewis, Bethlehem, Washington eo. de. 
Richard Lundy, Mount-Holly, W. J. 
Harvey Shotwell, Rahway, do. 
James Willson, Johnsonburg, do. 
Mahlon Day, No. 376 Pearl-st., City of W. & 
John Lockwood, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
James Adams, Albany, do. 
Joseph Brintnal, Troy, do. 
Thomas Shotwell, Marengo, do. 
Samuel Laing, P. M., Elba, do. 
Leyi Bunting, Eden, Erie co., do. 
Elihu F. Marshall, Rochester, do. 
John I. Wells & Son, Hartford, Con. 
Holbrook & Fessenden, Brattleboro’, Vr. 
Thomas Truesdell, Providence, R. I. 
Rev. Noah Worcester, Brighton, Mass. 
Samuel Rodman, Jr., New-Bedford, do. 
William Dean, Salem, do. 
Charles Whipple, Newburyport, do. 
S. H. Colton & Co., Worcester, do. 
T. H. Miller, Portsmouth, W. H. 
John Winslow, Portland, Maine. 
James Cropper, Liverpool, Eng. 
Citizen J. Granville, . 
Wm. B. Bowler, {Port au Prince, Haft. 
John B. Salgues, Jur Cayes, do. 
A. H. Gardere, Gonaives, do. 
J. W. Prout, Monrovia, Africa. 
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No. 19 Sovra Catvert Srreer, 

Who are prepared to execute with neatness and de 
patch, Lerrer Parss Paiwtina—such as 
BOOKS & PAMPHLETS, | CHECKS, RECEIPTS, 

PRICES CURRENT, . NOTES OF HAND, 
BILLS OF LADING, POSTING BILLA, 
CIRCULARS, CARDS, HANDBILLS, &c 
Their materials are st. sew, and of the most > 














proved kind. With a desire to please, they soheits 
share of public patronage. 
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